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threshold of that dark and desolate chamber, | hoped to be shielded from temptation and sor- 
where I could just trace by the dim taper light, 
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CHINESE IDOLATRY. 


Prospective Missions in China. By the Author of Con- 
versations on the Sandwich Island Mission, Claims of 
the Africans, Naval Chaplain, Widow of Mon- 
mouth, §&c. Revised by the Publishing Committee of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold at 
the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

[Exrract.] 

Barnaby. Charles, do stop reading a little, and tell 
me about those pagodas; how they look, what is in 
them, and what they are made for? 

Ashly. 1 will, Barney. These pagodas are idol 
temples, many of which are from a hundred and twen- 
ty toa hundred and sixty feet high, and near the ground 
about one fifth the height in diameter. The number 
of priests is proportioned to the dignity of the gods in 
whose honor the pagodas were erected; but they are 
from six to eight, to as many hundreds. There isa 
superb temple near Canton, covering an area of seve- 
ral acres, consisting of pavillions, halls, and dormito- 
ries. A few years ago, Messrs. Tyerman and Ben- 
net saw in one of the compartments twelve enormous 
bugs, which were accounted sacred, fed with the great- 
est care, some of them said to be seventy or eighty 
years old. 

When Lord Amherst was on his embassy to China, 
in 1817, he with his suite took up their residence in 
this temple, where his chaplain preached repeatedly, 
and once administered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. On this occasion several of the largest idols 
were carried out to make room for Christian worship. 
In one of these rooms three huge images of Budh were 
ranged along side of each other, with a vast number 
of smaller ones. A hundred and fifty priests belonged 
to this temple, all ignorant of everything relating to 
the future world. These temples are always open 
for the entrance of devotees, who go to present their 
offerings to maintain the priests, and to perform other 
heathen rites, such as firing guns, beating the gongs 
and playing upon other musical instruments, launching 
fire-works, etc. 

















NARRATIVE. 
From the Female Advocate. 
THE FEMALE SUICIDE. 

BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 


The sight of death in its mildest form, is mourn- 
fully appalling to every living being; but when 
we see the arm of poor human nature uplifted 
against itseli—when we behold the livid tene- 
ment which has spurned hence its vital part 
and pushed the deathless spirit into the pres- 
ence of its Creator—the sight becomes terrible: 
we feel as though the ground on which we 
stand is crumbling, and utterly forget that 
this very pitiful and degraded human nature is 
a part of ourselves, and that we partake largely of 
its ruined state! 


Such were my feelings while I stood on the 











a female form which I was tvld was in the deep 
slumber of approaching death, caused by lauda- 
num. The sad silence of that gloomy apart- 
ment was uninterrupted, save now and then by 
some light but hurried footstep, and the loud 
breathing of the senseless immortal being, who 
was traveling through the dark valley, herself her 
own destroyer; ‘‘ and oh,”’ whispeied my friend, 
‘how awful will be the moment, when the light 
of eternity scatters the darkness of her vision, and 
shows her the illusions which have cheated her on 
to ruin!”” 

We approached the bed, and looked on her 
dying countenance. The foretaste of a gloomy 
eternity seemed written there, and the awful 
slumber of an untimely death had commenced 
its dominion. She had lain several hours in 
that state, and every possible means had been 
resorted to, which could be hoped to afford 
her relief. A watcher by that lonely bedside, 
at our earnest solicitation, gave us the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the dying female be- 
fore us: She was a wife and a mother; and 
once had she shone in the domestic circle, like 
a pleasant star, and shed light and comfort over 
those blessed relations in life. Her husband 
doted on her in the full devotion and confidence 
of his heart, and her babes hung on her bosom of 
tenderness, with all that innocent and sweet de- 
pendence, which ever characterizes the infant 
heart. A peculiar air of peace and happiness was 
breathed throughout her abode, and many looked 
with delight on the lovely picture of domestic fe- 
licity which was there visible. 

In the midst of this bright sunshine of enjoy- 
ment, the destroyer came—alas, the hideous 
monster which has blighted so many of earth’s 
proudest hopes, and breathed his deadly poison 
over the happy scene! A female, attractive and 
gentle, but one whose eye delighted to look 
on the sparkling wine cup, became an associate 
of that family; and soon were the painful effects 
of her influence too visible to a fond husband’s 
heart! He could not be blinded;—his wife 
was changed,—absolutely changed;—and _ his 
maddened spirit desperately caught at every 
shadow which promised in any way, the hope of 
an amendment. Often did he plead with her in 
an agony of earnestness to think of the end of 
the dreadful course she was pursuing—not only 
of the ruin she was bringing on herself, and hus- 
band, but the innocent babes to whom she had 
given life: but all proved unavailing—notwith- 
standing her bitter repentance at times, and her 
frequent resolutions to taste no more of the dead- 
ly poison. 

At length it became necessary for her hus- 
band to be absent for a few months; yet he 
dreaded the effect, knowing that his presence 
was frequently a great restraint. Just before 
his departure, he called her into a private apart- 
ment, and with all the eloquence of a breaking 
heart, mingled with an affection which, though 
somewhat blunted, was still as deep as the 
springs of life. He told her of his present 
wretchedness, 
his mind was constantly brooding over, as re- 
mediless as gloomy, unless she turned instantly 
from the dark path she was pursuing, and by 
her exemplary life restored herself to the respect 
and confidence of her mourning friends. She 
seemed deeply affected by his words ;—and 
grasping the word of God destractedly, she 
pressed it to her heart, and promised, as she 


and of the dismal future Te 


row in this life, as she hoped to be supported 
by the presence of the Saviour in death, and as 
she expected to be judged from that sacred vol- 
ume before the great tribunal of the Most High, 
never again to disgrace the likeness of her 
Creator and wound the peace of her husband’s 
heart, by tasting the poisonous bowl;—then 
flinging herself on his throbbing breast, she re- 
peated her vow as with the solemnities of the 
judgment before her sight; and long and bitterly 
did she pour forth the tears of repentant grief. 
The husband prayed aloud that she might be 
enabled to keep her vow; and tearing\ himself 
from the sorrowful scene, he mingled with the 
busy world, hoping, yet fearing to hope, and still 
indulging in the blessed visions of future scenes of 
domestic felicity. 

Poor woman! For several weeks did she keep 
her resolution inviolate. Innocence, cheerful- 
ness and love were again blended in her smile, 
and the voice of peace and comfort were again 
breathed throughout her dwelling; but when she 
thought herself secure, when she believed the final 
conflict was over, and secretly triumphed in her 
victory, the tempter redoubled his wiles, and she 
fell to rise no more! 

Time passed rapidly along, and at length the 
very next day she expected her husband’s re- 
turn! All the long night she had lain under the 
stupifying effects of brandy, and when she 
awoke late in the morning, and recollected the 
awful depth of degradation into which she 
had sunk, she wept most bitterly. But what 
could tears avail? The next day her kind hus- 
band was to return, and what would be his 
grief and disappointment, and what her guilt 
and shame! She had broken a most solemn 
vow; she had crushed hopes which could never 
revive again: she had planted ruin and misery in 
her once happy family; and she felt, too, that she 
had ruined her immortal soul! How could she 
meet that most tender and affectionate of husbands 
—and oh, how could she breathe the air and look 
upon the beneficent works of that heart-searching 
God, before whom she had made so solemn a vow, 
and broken it? 

She sat down by an open window, and the 
fragrant breeze of spring seemed to refresh her 
exhausted nature. She felt happy for a moment 
in the happiness around her; but suddenly recol- 
lecting her degradation and misery, she turned 
from the scene with horror, and sighed for an- 
nihilation to take away her consciousness, and 
render her a blank increation.. A phial of lauda- 
num was in her sight—an awful temptation cross- 
ed her mind—the great adversary saw that he had 
led his victim step by step until but one more was 
necessary to complete his triumph!—he strength- 
ened his grasp—she seized the phial, and swal- 
lowed its fatal ca@gtents! 

An intimate friend soon after came into the 
room, with whom she. conversed freely respecting 
her miserable state, until she felt the sure presages 
of death creeping over her senses, when she con- 
fessed what she had done, and entreated to be left 
to die alone and undisturbed. Very soon she sunk 
into a deep slumber, from which she could not 
be aroused; and although every possible means 
were resorted to, all proved ineffectual, aud she 
was at length given up to fall into that still deeper 
slumber which the trumpet of the last day alone 
shall awaken! 

The history was indeed a melancholy one, and 
we wept at the —— of her husband and her 
nnocent children. erhaps his heart was that 
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moment filled with pleasant images of his home, 
his reformed wife, and his smiling babes! Per- 
haps he was laying schemes of future domestic 
felicity, and dreaming of happy years to come! 
But Oh, what a scene would be presented to him, 
when he should stand on his own threshold, and 
look into his own home! 

A little longer, and a heavy sigh told the de- 
parture of the lingering spirit into eternity; and 
who shall follow it there, to learn its doom, or 
who shall dare to tell his fellow anght concerning 
the naked soul, when it stands alone on those in- 
visible shores which lie beyond the impenetrable 
darkness of the tomb! 

Philadelphia, Jan, 18, 1833. 
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From the S. S. Record. 
FANNY S. HARRISON. 

This little girl was born in Roxbury, Conn. 
April 27th, 1820, and died October 2d, 1831. 

Fanny was a sober, thoughtful, kind and affec- 
tionate child, and always obedient to her parents. 
She joined the Sabbath School very young, she 
loved it much, and was always found in her place 
and prepared to recite her lesson, when health 
and circumstances would permit. During the 
last months of her life, her Sabbath School Hymn 
Book, next to the Bible, was her chosen and con- 
stant companion. Often, after reading it, she was 
seen to press it to her bosom with both her little 
hands. 

She was fond of reading religious books, and it 
is believed always performed the duty of secret 
prayer. But it is not known that she was ever 
anxious about her soul until August, 1831. She 
then attended a protracted meeting in an adjoin- 
ing town, where she became sensible of her wick- 
edness in sinning against God. At the close of 
the public exercises, on the first day that Fanny 
attended, those who were anxious were invited to 
retire to the conference room for special instruc- 
tion and prayer. Many, of all ages, accepted the 
invitation, and she was among them, though a child 
and a stranger. 

Her father, who is a minister, had been re- 
quested to attend and address those who should 
assemble, As he passed out, he found his little 
daughter standing at the door of the church weep- 
ing, and said to her ‘‘ do you wish to go with the 
anxious?” She made no reply, but eagerly gras- 
ped his hand and led along the way, while her 
tears told the feelings of her heart. From day to 
day during the meeting she was feund, by her 
anxious father, near the same stand, ready to go 
with him to that solemn place. The meeting 
was closed, but she had not submitted her heart 
to God and was in great distress. 

The next week, (August 23d,) a similar meet- 
ing commenced in her native place, which she at- 
tended with deep and increasing interest. At the 
close of the third day her countenance indicated a 
change in her feelings which she cautiously ex- 
pressed. After this she was cheerful and happy, 
so much so that her friends had fears that she was 
self-deceived, and would soon become gay and 
thoughtless. 

















These fears were sometimes ex-| 


pressed to her, but it uniformly grieved her, often | said, ‘‘ Fanny, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ 


Is there among this youthful band, 

A child who calls the Saviour his? 
One that has left at Christ’s command, 

Earth’s passing joys for heavenly bliss? 
Come then; thro’ enemies press on, 

With Jesus fight your way to heaven; 
There tears shall cease, and toil be done, 

And to the weary, rest be given. 
There, past the warfare, past the fight, 

The dangers o’er, the prize is won; 
There you shall have eternal light, 

Jesus your never setting Sun. 

But her religious course was short. It is be- 
lieved that she was now fast ripening for heaven. 
Sabbath, Sept. 18th, little more than three weeks 
afier her hopeful conversion, she attended meet- 
ing for the last time. The next day she was ta- 
ken ill, but her friends were not alarmed about, 
her until the next Sabbath, when her disease put 
on the appearance of fever of a most malignant 
kind. Strong hopes were still entertained of her 
recovery, and little was said to her concerning her 
feelings, until it was found that her reason was 
impaired. This was a moment of painful anxiety 
to her friends, who feared that the last opportuni- 
ty of imparting council, and of obtaining further 
knowledge of her feelings was past. From this 
they were in a measure relieved on Thursday 
morning, Sept. 29th. She had had a distressing 
night, and as her father sat watching her with in- 
tense anxiety, her countenance suddenly assumed 
its wonted serenity. Her eyes which had been 
long closed, now beamed with more than usual 
brightness—and her tongue that had faltered, now 
said distinctly, ‘‘ Father, I am happy.” What 
makes you happy, he inquired. ‘‘ Many things; 
J love the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ She then, in an- 
swer to his questions, gave a distinct account of 
her previous exercises and hopeful submission to 
Christ, She said that her distress of mind in 
view of her lost sinful condition, increased until 
the third day of the protracted meeeting, when 
she went to the anxious room borne down with a 
view of her guilt and danger. While there she 
tried, and believes she did give her heart to the 
Saviour; that he there appeared precious to her 
soul; and her mind was filled with light and joy 
and peace unknown before. She concluded by 
saying with emphasis,—‘‘ I was happy then and 
have been happy ever since.” 

She was soon exhausted, and her mind was 
again clouded until the next morning, when she 
enjoyed another lucid interval. She was then 
asked if she had any thing to say to her sister, 
who had just entered the room. ‘‘ Yes,” she re- 
plied, ‘* 1 want to have her love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and give her heart to him forever.”” She 
then requested that this message might be deliv- 
ered to her little brother and sisters, some of 
whom were sick. Sha manifested much anxiety 
for their spiritual welfare, and expressed a strong 
desire that they might all follow her to heaven, 
saying, ‘‘I have prayed for them a great many 
times.”’ Observing her father deeply affected by 
her conversation, she threw her little arms around 
his neck and said, ‘‘ Father you must not feel so 
bad.”’ As she was viewing her parents for the 
last time with an expression that plainly told the 
strong affection of her heart for them, her father 


to tears, to find her love to the Saviour doubted. | better than you love your parents.” She imme- 


One evening in particular, as the family were 
preparing for a religious meeting, she appeared 
unusually cheerful, and received a gentle caution 
from her mother. The big tear started in her 
eye, and she instantly retired to her closet, to 
pour her sorrows into the ear of her heavenly 
Father. 

At this time she took great delizht in religious 
meetings, and was usually the first of the family 
on her way to the sun-rise prayer-meetings. 

Having found the Saviour herself, she became 
solicitous for her companions. She invited a 
number of them to meet for religious conversation 
and prayer. At their first interview she read the 
following, from her S. S. Hymn Book. 





diately answered, ‘‘ I do.” 

Saturday morning, October Ist, her mind was 
again clear, and though unable to converse intelli- 
gibly, she manifested a wish that her father should 
pray with her. He did so, and as he thanked 
the Lord for the hope and comfort which he had 
imparted in this trying hour, she opened her eyes 
with an expression of countenance which spoke 
the full assent of her heart. And when he prayed 
that although they must be separated for a little 
season, they might be reunited in a better world, 
where pain and separation would be unknown, 
she instantly raised both her little hands. When 
he closed, she said in broken accents, ‘‘it will not 
hurt me tohear you pray more.”” Another praye 


de I an. ones ——— 


was soon offered, in which she a 
with delight. 

During the following night, when it had been 
supposed for some time that she could not speak 

calling to mind an elder sister, who was sick ie 
said, ‘‘ When I get to heaven I hope Mary will 
be there; I hope you will all come soon.” Qn 
Sabbath evening, October 2d, after a day of 
painful and laborious breathing, without a strug- 
gle she quietly fell asleep in Jesus, and, as we 
trust, entered on an eternal Sabbath of rest in 
heaven. 

Thus, dear children, you may learn what will 
make you happy in health, happy on the bed of 
sickness, and in the hour of death, and happy for- 
ever. It is to love the Lord Jesus Christ, and give 
up your heart to him forever. Will you not there- 
fore attend to the concerns of your soul, now 
while you are in health? What would have been 
Fanny’s condition now, if she had put off repen- 
tance until she was sick and deprived of her rea- 
son! Now is the accepted time. 


The following lines were found soon after Fanny’s 
death, in a little drawer where she kept her select pa- 
pers. It is believed that she had recently cut them 
from a newspaper. 

SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 


‘© Twould not have you ignorant, brethren, concern- 
ing them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not as they 
that have no hope.” 
Weep not around my bier, 
When I am dead; 
Nor shed the friendly tear 
Upon my head. 
The cold and lifeless clay 
Heeds not thy sigh, 
Nor will it wipe the tear 
That dims thine eye. 


Look not upon my form 
When life is gone, 

But leave me in my shroud, 
Cold and alone. 

Raise not the coffin’s lid 
To say farewell, 

Nor start when thou shalt hear 
My funeral knell. 

Pass quickly by my grave, 

hen I am there, 

Lest thou should’st sigh for me, 
Or shed a tear. 

Weep not upon the mound 
Where I shall rest, 

Nor strew wild flowers around 
Upon my breast. 

The soul which thou hast lov’d 
Will not be there: 

It will have plum/’d its wings 
And soar’d afar, 

Then weep not o’er my chain 
When I am free,— 

When I have left my cell 
And gain’d my liberty. 

Upward, in yonder sky, 
I'll find my home; . 

And wait in realms of light, 
For thee to come. 

Call me not back to earth, 
To leave my crown; 

I’ve fought with sin and hell— 
The victory’s won. 


ppeared to join 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 


SERMON 8. ~ 
1 Thes. 5.7. ‘* Pray without ceasing.’’ 


You may be ready to ask, my young friend, if 
you must always be praying? The text does not 
require this, but only that you should feel at all 
times such a spirit in your heart, that you would 
at any moment be ready to engage in this duty, 
with delight. The text may require this also, thal 
when engaged in your daily business, you should 
be making short petitions in your thoughts to God. 
Now although you are young, yet it is your duty 


to go by yourself, morning and evening at least, 
to pray. 








1. I will show you how you should pray. 
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1. You should do it secretly. Go to some re- 
tired place where no eye but God’s can see you. 
and no ear but his can hear you. There open 
all your heart to him, as to a kind and loving fa- 
ther. 

Christ says we should pray in secret. If you 
pray only that your friends may think well of you, 
you are like the hypocrites, of whom Christ speaks 
in Matt., who prayed ‘‘ that they might be seen 
of men.” 

2. You should pray with humility. Remember 
that God to whom you are praying is high, very 
high above you, who are but a little ignorant sin- 
ful child; and that itis very great condescension 
in him to notice you at all, or attend to your 
prayers. ; 

8. You should pray with attention; that is, 
when you are praying, you should not allow your 
thoughts to be running upon your dress, or your 
play, or your work, or your studies. Do you 
think God would listen to your prayer, when your 
thoughts were upon trifles? Would he not think 
you meant to insult him? 

4. You'should pray in earnest. Think you that 
God will give you the blessings for which you are 
praying, if you do not earnestly desire them? He 
will not. But if you felt yourself as great a sin- 
ner as you really dre, your prayer to God would 
be in earnest. You would strongly wish him to 
pardon your sins, and make you a holy child. 
Let me say to you, my young friend, you area 
great sinner if you do not know or feel it, and un- 
less God pardons you, must go down to hell. 

5. You should pray with submission. If God 
should not give you some earthly good which you 
think you greatly need, and for which you have 
long and earnestly prayed, you should believe 
that he knows what is best for you, better than 
you do yourself. He isso wise and good, he 
cannot do wrong. 

II. I will shew you why you should pray. 

1. You have very many blessings for which 
you should thank God; and, prayer is the proper 
way to express your thankfulness. God has cre- 
ated you. He has given you akind father and 
mother, who provide you food and clothing—a 
house to shelter you from the rain and the cold— 
a comfortable bed on which you rest at night, and 
many things which please and make you happy. 
Above all, you have a Bible you can read, which 
speaks to you of Jesus Christ, who died ona 
cross that such sinful childrer as you may be 
saved. What a miserable little being you’ must 
have been, had not God given you all these things? 
What could you have done without them? You 
must have been naked and cold and hungry and 
friendless. And what is more dreadful than all, 
without the Bible, you could not have read of a 
Saviour, who can pardon your sins; and unless 
they are pardoned, when you die you must sink 
into a world of misery. 

2. You should pray because you are helpless 

and need a holy heart. The strength and mercy 
of God are so great, that he can do what he pleas- 
es. If you are sick, he can make you well; if you 
are friendless, he can give you friends; if you 
have neither food or clothing, he can give you 
both; and what is better than all, he can forgive 
your sins, and give you a new heart. Should 
you not, my young friend, pray to this great God 
who can do every thing for you that you need, 
when without his strength and mercy you could 
not live one moment? 
_ 3. You should pray because God requires and 
invites youto pray. God is very kind and conde- 
scending to allow you to pray. What if he would 
not listen to your prayers, when you were in want 
or trouble, what could you do? 

4. You should pray because others need your 
prayers. You should pray for the sick, the af- 
flicted, the friendless, and for all sinners in Chris- 
tian and heathen countries, who need a new heart, 
and a right spirit. God is able to‘help and save 
them, as well as you. 


<_ 





until now, and never prayed? Have you never 
thought that you ought to thank God for the many 
good things he has given you? Have you never | 
felt that you peeded his pardoning mercy? What | 
if you should die, before you had uttered one | 
prayer to God, that he would make you a new | 
and holy heart, and fit you to dwell forever with | 
him in heaven? Where would your soul go? It 
could not rise to heaven, but must go down to 
hell. Think solemnly of this, and you can no 
longer neglect to pray—but you will be ready to 
speak thus, in humble prayer to God:— 

O Lord God, I have never prayed to thee as 
thou hast commanded me. Thou hast surrounded 
me with blessings, but I have forgotten to thank 
thee. Thou hast said thou wouldst forgive my 
sins, but I have never asked thy mercy !—O Lord 
I now beg thy mercy. I beg thy Holy Spirit; for 
without it I cannot present one thought before 
thee which thou wilt accept and answer. Lord 
God teach me to pray in aright manner! Make 





me love to come to thee as a child comes to a fond 
and loving father, and tell thee all my wishes and 
wants, believing thee to be ‘‘more ready,” as 
thou hast said thou art, ‘‘to give thy Holy Spirit 
to those who ask it, than earthly parents are to 
give good things to their children.” I ask it all for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 








MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A DEATH SCENE. 

It was the hour of twilight. The scorching 
summer sun had sunk behind the western hills; 
and gradually the golden hues which skirted the 
horizon, faded away and were succeeded by pure 
and placid moonlight. Toil-worn and fatigued, I 
wandered forth to bathe my burning brow in the 
cool zephyrs of evening. All the day long my 
mind had followed the illusive phantoms of this 
transitory world and had roved uncontrolled over 
the broad fields of imagination. Wearied with 
the cloying varieties of earth, I entered a neigh- 
boring dwelling, and seated myself at the bed- 
side of a Dying Youth. 

The angel of death passed that way and marked 
the victim for his own. 

She was an only daughter, the delight of a pa- 
rent’s heart ;—but alas! even then the cold sweat 
was gathering on her brow, and she was in the 
last agonies of expiring humanity. “The silver 
moonbeam stole through the curtained wincow, 
and cast a melancholy paleness on the scene of 
death. 

Like a worm in a rose-bud, fell disease preyed 
upon her strength, and withered the blooming 
flower, ere its richest beauties were unfolded. 
Scarce sixteen simmers had passed over her 
head, when she bade adieu to earth and her saint- 
ed spirit was transplanted to a holier, happier 
clime. In childhood she gave her heart to God, 
and devoted herself to the cause of her Saviour. 
That blessed religion, which had been the orna- 
ment of her life, was her unfailing support in the 
hour of death. A bright smile of calm and an- 
gelic serenity, played on her whitened counte- 
nance. Not a murmuring word escaped her lips, 
but quiet and resigned she reposed at the very 
threshold of eternity, while her mortal part was 
fast sinking Under the weight of languor and dis- 
ease. The bands of earth were fast unloosing 
from the soul. Her mind remained bright and 
clear, while her body was struggling to pay the 
last debt of humanity—the penalty of Adam’s fall. 

A few moments passed, and her faint voice mel- 
ted on the air, as she spoke with celestial earnest- 
ness:— 

‘* Farewell—scenes which once cheered my 
heart with gladness—and ye fair fields which have 
witnessed my childish sports—I leave you all. 
And thou bright moon and twinkling stars, which 
light my passage to the realms of bliss, I shall 
no more from my earthly home look with rapture 











Possibly the child who is reading this, has nev- 
er cven tried to pray. Can it be you have lived 





hear the voice of my Redeemer say, Come away!” 
‘* My breath is measured, my minutes are num- 
bered, the last sands are running in the hour- 
glass of my existence, and—* * * * Qh! 
why this oppressive faintness? Ah!—this is death! 
But shall I not” Her voice ceased; but 
one pang remained—it was the parting of nature 
and immortality. Onesigh followed. Oh! it was 
the awful conflict. Her pale brow was cold—cold 
in death. A holy smile lay on those icy lips. The 
undying soul took its upward flight to unite with 
seraphims and saints in singing the anthem of the 
redeemed. A. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





THE BLIND. 
Letter from a Father, to his Son in the country, da- 
ted New York, March, 1833. 

My Littre Son—It is in my mind to tell you 
about a class of people who can hear and speak, 
but who cannot see. They are called ‘the blind.” 
There are a great many in the world, of this de- 
scription. Some of them could see a little. when 
they were little babes or very young children. 
But they cannot see now. To them the world is 
always dark—as dark as it would seem to you, to 
gointo a room which has no window and shut 
your eyes! When they go about they have to 
feel their way, or have some one to lead them; and 
they cannot see the green fields, the pretty flow- 
ers, the birds and beasts, and every thing which 
you can see, with which you are so much pleas- 
ed. And when they are at home, they can nev- 
er look at their friends, their parents, or their 
little brothers and sisters, and see their happy, 
cheerful countenances, 

I suppose, after what you have réad above, you 
begin to wonder what blind people can do! and 
think over how many good things you have, which 
they do not; and whether they can be taught to 
read, or work. This is right: for by considering, 
you will feel bow kind God has been to you, in 
giving you eyesthat you can see with. Besides, 
you will wish to do those good who cannot see, 
and be anxious to find out some way to help them. 

There is a place in New York and another in 
Boston, called ‘‘ Institutions for the Blind.” —These 
are schools where the blind are taught to doa 
great many kinds of work, and where they are in- 
structed to read. Yes, my son—they are taught 
to read! They have books made on purpose, with 
the letters raised a very little, sothat by putting 
their fingers on them, they can feel them. In 
this way they learn their letters; and then, to 
spell and read: and though they cannot see a sin- 
gle letter, they move their fingers along on the 
words, and feel what they are, so as to read them 
aloud! They make their fingers serve them instead 
ofeyes. They are also instructed how to do 
many kinds of work, which I cannot mention now. 

I knew a man who could not see, but who, by 
feeling, could take any kind of musical instru- 
ment to pieces, and put it together again. An- 
other whom I have seen, makes a great many 
kinds of household furniture, such as tables, chairs, 
stands, and bureaus. I have read of one who 
could tell the different colors of cloth by taking 
hold ef it; of another who became a very learned 
man, and a teacher of different languages, and 
who could tell exactly where any thing was which 
made a noise, by the sound; of another who could 
take out all the little wheels of a watch, and mend 
any of them that were broken, and put them all 
together, again, in their right places; of another 
who contrived a press for a paper-mill; of another 
who cut beautiful pictures of men and women on 
wood; and of another who made laces, and nice 
baskets, and who did nice work in turning and 
joining wood. I also read of a little girl, who was 
deaf, dumb and blind—that learned how to knit, 
and could write her name ! 

I was once acquainted with a little girl, who 
was very pretty, and very much loved by her 





on you; but soon, ah soon, with a seraph’s vision 
I shall look down upca you—for now methinks I 


teacher, for she was apt to learn, and always had 
her lessons in season. At six years old she be- 





Youth’s Companion. 











came blind. This caused much grief to her pa- 
rents; for they had thought much of seeing her 
learned and useful in the world. 

As she grew older, she lamented much that she 
could not see to read, and would beg her father 
and sisters to read to her. They did so; and 
she took so much notice of what she heard, that 
she could remember much more than any who 
readto her. When a chapter was read to her, she 
would ask what book and chapter; and she be- 
came so well acquainted with the Bible, that she 
astonished all who heard her converse. They 
called her ‘‘the family dictionary.” She went to 
school and learned to spell; and by hearing reci- 
tations in geography, became better acquainted 
with that branch of knowledge, than many who 
could see. 

Before she wastwenty years old, the Lord gave 
her eyes that enabled her to see the sinfulness of 
her heart—and she became devotedly pious.—The 
church of which she was a member, considered 
her as one of its strongest pillars. She was al- 
ways abounding in every good work—contriving 
ways to assist the poor, and advance the cause of 
religion. 

At the age of twenty-four she was taken ill, 
and during her sickness, she was faithful to all 
that came to see her, and died in the full confi- 
dence that she should go to that place, where they 
need no light of the candle, and the inhabitants 
shall no more say Iam sick. She was much la- 
mented; for she had been eminently useful. 

Now if she coyld accomplish so much without 


eyes, what should you do, who have good ones? 
[Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 


THE NURSERY. 











From the S. S. Instructor. 
THE WATCH KEY. 

I remember when my little friend James, who 
went to the same school that I attended, sat in 
the seat next to mine. One day he brought a 
neat little watch key to school, and handed it to 
me to examine. Then I wished to become the 
possessor of it. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do,’ said 
he, ‘if you will bring me a half a dozen apples 
you may have this key.’ Pleased at the thought, 
I soon made the bargain. I went home. But 
how was [ to get the apples? I did not Jove to 
ask my parents for them; for they might think it 
foolish in me to trade for a little key, which would 
be of no use. So I did not tell them of what I 
was about to do; and unknown to any one be- 
side myself, I went into the cellar and filled my 
pockets with apples, and hurried away to the 
school, where I soon found James, and settled for 
the key. But now I had the key, what must I do 
with it? IfI let my parents see it, thought I, 
they will wish to know how I came by it—and 
what shall Tsay? If I tell them I gave some 
apples for it, they will certainly know that I came 
by them dishonestly. And, reader, being placed 
in such circumstances, what do you think I did ? 
Instead of letting any one see my little key, I 
went into the garden, dug a hole, and buried it. 
That is the way all guilty children do, to hide 
their faults. Like me, they little think that though 
their parents do not see their sins, there is an Eye 
that is watching them continually. 

After the key had been buried a few days, my | 
brother and I went in the garden together, and I | 
began to dig. By and-by I came across the key. | 
*©Q, see what I’ve dug up!”’ I exclaimed; “ see 
what I have found!”? But when I carried it into 
the house, my parents knew that it could not have 
been long lost, as it shewed no signs of rust.— 
** Did you really dig it up?” they inquired. What 
to do I hardly knew, but I told them it was the 
truth. 
have then recently dropped it, and they said no 





draw this conclusion. Ifyou wish to be happy, 
and have a clear conscience, you must avoid do- 
ing any thing that is wrong. Remember, sin 
brings its own punishment sooner gr later, and 
that they only are happy who obey their Maker 
by keeping his commandments. Fear to sin; love 
God ;*and he will bless you here and hereafter. J. 


cd 


tice, but will continue sitting in one position, gazing 
vacantly, for eight or nine hours at atime. She js 
twenty years of age, and was a _ merry good tempered 
girl; but, by a mischievous frolic, she is likely to re- 
main in a state of idiocy for life. 

The above is from a London paper, and should be 
a warning to the young, never to indulge in sport 
at the sacrifice of the reason or life of a fellow creature, 








MISCELLANY. 


EDITORIAL. 








THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND. 


The following anecdote was related by Rev. W. 
Southwood, lately from England, at the recent anni- 
versary of the Baptist General Tract Society : 

‘*T became acquainted with another instance of the 
usefulness of Tracts a short time before I left England, 

it occurred so lately as July last) a clergyman of the 

“vangelical order, accompanied by his friend in a 
chaise, was going one Sunday morning to the dis- 
charge of his clerical duties, and they took with them 
some tracts to distribute on the road. In their way 
they had to pass a Baptist meeting-house, where the 
people were assembling, when the clergyman remark- 
ed to his friend, we may throw out a few tracts to these 
Baptists, they may do them no harm, Among those 
who obtained one of them, was a poor woman, a 
member of the church, but who had a very wicked 





husband, and who could only attend the meansof grace 
at the sacrifice of her dinner, for her brutal husband 


declared every Sunday, that if she went to meeting, | 


she should have no dinner! This sacrifice she regu- 
larly made, though she returned home between the 
services, not to eat, but to get dinner for her tyrant 


and children, On this occasion she left the tract which | tions helow. How much more becoming and praise- 


she had in the morning picked up, on the table of her 
cottage, and went again to meeting. According to his 
usual custom on the Lord’s day afternoon, her husband 
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—————= 
FEMALE BENEVOLENCE, 


It is delightful to see a spirit of benevolence spring- 
ing up among our young ladies. We have recently 
heard of a “ Social Circle’? being formed in Bangor, 
Maine, composed of young Misses, who assemble 
once in a week to labor with their needles for the be- 
nefit of the Greeks. ‘They propose to raise twenty 
dollars annually, to be devoted to the education of a 
native Greek Female, for the purpose of preparing 
her to become a Teacher and Missionary among her 
own people. ‘They have written to the Rev. Josiah 
Brewer, at Smyrna, requesting him to select a suita- 
ble person on whom to bestow their charity, and to 
pursue such a course in regard to her education, as he 
may think proper—and what is better still, they have 
proved the sincerity of their intentions, by forwarding 
twenty dollars in advance for this truly benevolent 
object, and two dollars towards the support of the 
little Greek paper, us will be seen in the list of dona- 


worthy is this, than the conduct of those who spend 
their leisure hours in fashionable chit-chat, to the in- 


was going out to the public house, but his eye was | jury of their own minds and too frequently to the de- 
caught by the tract on the table. He took it in his | triment of the character of their neighbors. We hope 


hand, read, sat down, became thoughtful, read on, | 


was struck with remorse, finished the reading of his Re cnmnghs Ge peng eee oye teeta 
book, saw himself'a wretch undone, retired to his | 


bed-room, and prayed that God would not take away 


his life and send him to hell, before his wife returned | 


from meeting, that he might have an opportunity of 


The Lord did spare him, he embraced his wife on her 


return, while’ she exclaimed with astonishment— | 8. H. Stow, Westfield, Ms. 


‘What hath God wrought!’ Inthe evening he ac- 
companied his wife to the house of God, and from that 
time became a wonderfuly altered man. 





LITTLE GIRL’S REPROOF. 

A little girl in G——, Ms. went into her father’s 
cellar, a few days since, and saw him drinking some- 
thing out ofa bottle; she spoke to him, and said, 
‘* Pa, what are you drinking there?” The father said, 
**O nothing but cider,” ‘ Let me smell, Pa.” She 
smelt, and then said to him, “ Pa, you deceived me, 
it is rum; but you cannot deceive God, and he has 
wrote it down in his great book.” The futher felt 
the reproof, and has, it is believed, left off drinking 
this poison since, - Ele 

(Communicated. 


PARENT AND CHILD. 


‘* It is thus,” replied her father, “ she pays me back 
for all I have endured. It is a sweet conscivusness to 
know that we make even one creature happy. When 
I feel this little heart beat tranquilly against mine, 
when I see her lay her contented head thus upon my 
bosom, I feel I do not live in vain. She is a precious 
legacy bequeathed to me by an angel, that in life shed 
sunshine upon my path, and even in death did not 
desert me, since she left me the memory of her love; 
and this little flower, to be watered by my tears and 
pwy me with its smiles.” There were some drops 
upon the yellow hair of Alice: they had fallen from 
her father’s eyes, She looked upon feeling them: and 
went carressingly to his face; and then the mouth, 
pure as yet as the unopened bud, was raised with her 
violet eyes, as she brought a halm to sorrow, and 
thought he wanted but her kiss to make him happy. 

{Woman’s Love. 


EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 
A boy, about twelve years old, dressed himself in a 








, | white sheet, and a hideous featured mask, and laying 
And they conjectured that some one must | in wait for the housemaid, suddénly jumped upon her 
jand clasped her in his arms. 


She uttered a loud 


mere. But I did not feel very happy with my key; | scream, and fell down in a state of insensibility. By the 
I knew that I had obtained it dishonestly. And | use of powerful stimulants, she was recovered, after 


thus will all children feel who do wrong, u 
they repent, and are sorry for their faults. 
long 1 kept the key, and what became of it at last 


nless | remaining insensible for upwards of three hours; but 
How | the shock and fright she sustained have entirely turned 


her brain, She has not uttered a word since, and when 


I am unable to say. But from the story I aon spoken to by any person, takes not the slightest no- 


\ 


begging her pardon for all his, cruel usage of her. | 


tensively imitated. 





DONATIONS FOR THE GREEKS. 


| Amount previously acknowledged, - $213 2 
Miss Elizabeth Brigham, Marlboro, - - 5 18 
A little girl in Oxford, Ms. 1—Mary E., Brooklyn, Ct. 1, 2 

| Nathaniel Harlow, Bangor, Me. - - - 5 

| * Social Circle,” Bangor, Me. - - - 22 

- - . 2 
The Fourth Remattance of Fifty seta — 
has been forwarded to Rev, Mr. Brewer. $249 20 





New Volume. 

Subscribers to the YourH’s ComPANION are reminded 
that the present volume is near to its close. ‘Those whose 
year closes with the present volume, and those who wish to 
commence with the new volume, will do well to forward 
their advance payments at or before the annual meetings in 
May, when many gentlemen will be coming to Boston from 
the country. 


ftc= All Letters should be postpaid, and the residence 
of the Subscriber should always be mentioned. 








POETRY. 








A CHILD’S THOUGHT AT SUNSET. 

The sun hath gone to rest. 
The bee hath left the flower, 

The young bird hastens to its nest, 
Within the leafy bower. 

Where have I been this day? 
What evil have I done? 

Forgive me, Father, when I pray, 
Through Jesus Christ, thy Son. 

When all my days are o’er, 
And in the grave I rest, 

Oh! wilt thou take my spirit home 
To my Redeemer’s breast. L. H. S$. 





THE ORPHAN GIRL. 
[Sung by a little Girl at the Juvenile Concert, Boston.] 
Over the mountain, and over the moor, 
Hungry and weary I wander forlorn ; 
My father is dead, and my mother is poor, 
And she grieves for the days that will never return. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity, 
Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on; 
Give me some food for my mother in charity, 
Give me some food, and then I will be gone. 
Call me not indolent beggar and bold enough, 
Fain would I learn both to knit and to sew, 
I’ve two little brothers at home, when they’re old enough, 











They will work hard for the gifts you bestow. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, &c. 











